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 EcCCLESIASTES VII. 3. 


Sorrow is better than laughter, for by the ſadneſs of the 
countenance the. heart is made better. 


N that collection of aphoriſms, which Solomon 
1 has left as the reflections of advanced age, and the 
reſult of an enlarged experience, ſome of them 
appear at firſt ſight harſh and incredible; evidently 
contrary to the prevailing ſentiments of the world, and 
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not lowly founded in the viſible conſtitution of things. 
Yet theſe perhaps upon a nearer ſurvey, when under- 
ſtood with thoſe due limitations by which all general 
ſayings are to be reſtrained, and directed to that point 
of view in which they were intended to be ſeen, will 
be found maxims of undoubted truth, and of much 
real uſe in the conduct of human life. 


None of them ſeem more i to the com- 
mon apprehenſions of men, or to the ordinary feelings 
of our nature; none are therefore more likely to be 
received with prejudice, and to gain a flow admittance 
into our belief, than the paſſage before us. Is this 
agreable to that experience, ſays the philoſopher, 
which is probably the beſt teſt of truth in all caſes, 
but unqueſtionably in his, where the appeal is made 
to our own ſenſes? Is that depreſſion of mind, which 
ſorrow produces, to be compared with that glow and 
exultation of the heart, which joy brings with it ? Is 
not cheerfulneſs recommended by the ſame wiſe wri- 
ter, as the true way of enjoying the bleſſings of Pro- 
vidence ; as a ſtate of mind moſt acceptable to, as it 
moſt acknowledges the goodneſs of our Maker, who 
plainly deſigned us to be happy, and has provided for 
us ſuch ainple materials of happineſs ?” 


Tuls declaration then muſt be interpreted with 
thoſe proper reſtrictions, which may make it conſiſtent 
with the benignity of God's nature, and the ſenſations 
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of our own. The diſquietude we feel from the evils 
of life, whether ſuch as are the neceſſary lot of mor- 
tality, or may be owing to our own wrong judgment 
of things, when conſidered in itſelf and it's manner 
of affecting us, muſt needs make a diſagreable im- 
preſſion on | the mind, and cannot be the object of our 
choice. But then to judge of it's uſefulneſs, we muſt 
trace it through it's conſequences ; we muſt conſider 
the effects it may produce, or the change it may make 
in the diſpoſition ; and it may rowſe us from that ha- 
bitual inconſideration, which is the common ſource of 
all vicious indulgences ; it may bring on that ſeriouſ- 
neſs, which is the firſt ſtep towards a real amendment; 
by working in us a juſt ſenſe of our miſconduct, it 
may become the means of moral improvement; and 
thus, though ſevere or painful in the operation, _ 
| be greatly uſeful and falutary 1 in it's effects. 


T HIS is not one then of thoſe bold and fanciful para- 
doxes, the truth of which we cannot admit without 
doing violence to the affections of our nature. It is 
not here advanced, that we ſhould confine ourſelves, 
with the recluſe, to a perpetual gloom and melancholy ; 
or that we ſhould abandon. all the comforts of life 
with the ſpleen and moroſeneſs of the enthuſiaſt. But 
that it will be a part of wiſdom, the beſt way often 
to prevent the ſeducements of proſperity, and the 
dangerous effects of a voluptuous life, to attend to 
thoſe mournful occaſions of reflection, which the pre- 
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font-ſtate of human affairs will often ſet before. v us : 
that ſolemnities of this nature diſpoſe us to recollect 
our ſcattered thoughts, tend to awaken us from that 
ſlumber of indolence into which eaſe and pleaſure are 
apt to throw us, and therefore may be of great uſe in 
helping us to correct that falſe eſtimate of things, 
which in ſuch a ſituation we are likely to make. 


SraAsosõ of diſtreſs or difficulty will teach us to 
recall, what in a round of pleaſures we may be in 

danger of forgetting, thoſe manifold evils to which 
the condition of humanity is ſubject, and that melan- 
choly event by which it muſt be concluded. In this 
ſerious frame of mind, we ſhall naturally be led to 
recollect many of thoſe great truths, which however 
they may be overlooked, and which in a diſſolute age 
are overlooked the moſt, yet will ever very near- 
ly and intimately concern us: — ſuch are, that we are 
plainly made of a free and accountable nature, and 
that there will probably be an enquiry into the uſe we 
have made of this freedom ;— that a mixed and com- 
plicated ſcene of things is placed before us, affording 
various temptations to run into the exceſſes of vice, as 
well as opportunities to improve in the practice of vir- 
tae, and therefore well fitted to try the real temper 
and diſpoſition of intelligent and reaſonable beings; — 
' that the natural evils of life, when diſpenſed by the 
hands of a ſupreme and moral governor, may juſtly 
be conſidered as 2 of correction, and were 
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probably intended as proper methods of bringing the 
inconſiderate to a due recollection of themſelves; — 
that theſe ſtronger expreſſions of his anger ſooner open 
the ear to inſtruction; theſe louder calls to reformation 
have been known to prevail, when the till voice of 
religion and conſcience has not been attended to; 
that theſe ſevere diſpenſations therefore, thus mixed 
and tempered with offers of mercy, have then their 
proper effect, when by awakening us to a juſt appre- 
henſion of our danger, and raiſing in us an affecting 
ſenſe of our demerits, they produce at laſt that ſin- 
cere and religious ſorrow, which worketh-repentance. 


Wr are now called by the voice of authority to 
proſtrate ourſelves before God with a becoming hu- 
miliation, to make a devout and publick acknow- 
ledgment of our dependance upon him, and to ex- 
preſs a real concern for our many wilful and pre- 
ſumptuous deviations from our duty. And no occa- 
fion, on which we could aſſemble to implore his pro- 
tection and mercy, was ever more awful, or can be 
more intereſting to us; none ever more truly deſerv- 
ed our moſt ſerious refleftions, or ought to fill us 
with more dutiful ſentiments of his ſovereign autho- 
rity, than this, which the wiſdom and piety of go- 
vernment has now ſet apart for our religious obſerv- 
ANCE. 7 
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For to whatever part of the univerſe we direct our 
view, with which we are in ſome degree connected. 
Whether we conſider that apparent courſe of nature, 
to which the material world is ſubject, or the ſtate of 
thoſe nations, by which we are ſurrounded, we find 
every thing of late has been thrown into diſorder ; 


every thing has worn an alarming and hoſtile ap- 


pearance, big with miſchief, and threatening us with 
danger. The foundations of the earth have been in 
ſome ſort out of courſe, and the moſt ſettled ſyſtems 
of human policy disjointed ; that uniform manner, in 
which the viſible world uſed to proceed, has been 
much diſturbed by unuſual commotions ; and thoſe 
formidable powers, whoſe mutual jealouſy ſerved to 
reſtrain the ambition, and to check the encroach- 
ments of each other, have entered into an unnatu- 
ral unionito diſturb the peace, and invade the rights 
of their neighbours. N | 


WE indeed have had but a ſmall ſhare in theſe dread- 
ful convulſions of nature, which have buried magnifi- 
cent cities in ruins, and ſpread terror through the whole 
extent of Europe and Afric. Theſe repeated alarms 
may have occaſioned that temporary ſadneſs of coun- 
tenance, which ſudden apprehenſions of danger will 
not fail to bring : but have they produced that due ſenſe 
of our own unworthineſs; have they wrought in us 
. that genuine ſorrow for our own abuſes of God's mercy, 

by which alone the heart is made better ? 
| Anp 
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AND yet if the affairs of this univerſe are conducted 
under the government and ſuperintendency of a being, 
who directs theſe harſh diſpenſations to moral purpoſes, 
and deſigns the ſufferings of particular countries or 
men to be ſome way conducive to the improvement of 
the whole, it will much concern us to reflect, whether 
if we prove inattentive to theſe gentler admonitions, hge 
may not reprove us in the louder tone of authority; 
whether if we remain uninſtructed by the milder warn- 
ings, which we may receive in this ſchool of diſcipline, 
he may not inflict upon us ſome of theſe ſharper chaſ- 
tiſements, which-other nations have felt: the compli- 
cated and inexpreſſible miſery of which muſt needs fill 
us with the moſt terrible apprehenſions. How prudent- 
ly then ſhall we act, if we can learn wiſdom at the 


expence, and improve by the dear-ought experience 
of others! 


Bur we have received many other notices of his 
diſſpleaſure, which that God, who in his wrath ever 
« thinketh upon mercy,” has provided to remind men of 
their duty. We long ſmarted under the fore viſitation 
of a grievous and deſtructive diſtemper, which waſted 
our flocks and herds. We ſuffered for ſome time the 
evils of ſcarcity, as our land did not yield her uſual 
increaſe, Theſe calamities might not be ſo ſenſibly felt 
by perſons of higher rank and ampler fortunes ; but they 
fate very heavy on the bulk of the nation, and brought. 
; the 
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the utmoſt diſtreſs on the lower claſs of our people. 
Let the removal of theſe ſufferings be attended with 
the cheerful offerings of praiſe and thankſgiving ; let 
us pay our unfeigned and devout acknowledgments to 
the father of mercies; and we cannot properly in any 
other manner acknowledge theſe inſtances of his mer- 
cy, than by having our hearts filled with ſuch a grate- 
ful ſenſe of his paternal care, as may diſpoſe us to a 
ſincere obſervance of his laws, and a dutiful return to 
his ſervice. 


HR ſome deep inquirers into the operations of 
nature, and the uninquiring libertine on the credit of 
their teſtimony, will be ready to tell us, that- theſe 
evils are owing to certain laws, fixed in the original 
eſtabliſhment of things, and acting in a neceſſary man- 
ner; that as they depend not on our behaviour, they 
can neither be quickened by our immoralities, or re- 
tarded by our amendment. 


Tursn ſuggeſtions, by which the Deity is meant to 
be excluded from the adminiſtration of the univerſe, 
are not ſo ſtrongly ſupported, as they are confidently 
made. Men's experience, that effects may by an in- 
telligent and diſcerning eye be traced up to their reſpec- 
tive cauſes, does not reach to the bottom of this enquiry ; 
for as God makes uſe of theſe-cauſes, as the common 
inſtruments of _ REY what ſagacity is quick 
enough 
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enough to diſcover, when they proceed in their uſual 


courſe, and when they receive, as they may receive, 
from him ſuch an immediate direction, as to anſwer the 
moral purpoſes for which he intends them; when, to 
uſe the pſalmiſt's expreſſion, the wind blows where 
ce it liſteth, and when, © it is made to fulfil his word ?” 


THE ableſt maſters in natural knowledge have 
thought, that the co-operation of a divine power is ne- 
_ ceſlary for the ſupport of the material ſyſtem, and the 
continuance of the laws, by which it is governed. And 
if his agency be required to ſuſtain the being, or to carry 
on the operations of matter ; if gradual irregularities 
in its movements are to be corrected by occaſional exer- 
tions of his power, is it a repreſentation unbecoming the 
father of men, that he ſhould extend his care to the 
concerns of free and intelligent beings, the moſt noble 
and excellent part of his workmanſhip ? is an attention 
to rectify ſuch diſorders, as may ariſe in the moral 
ſyſtem, a ſubject unworthy of his government? 


Tur powers of intellect ak will, the diſtinguiſh- 
ing privileges of our nature, as they are capable by a 
right application to procure the greateſt good, are alſo 


liable by a wrong one to produce the greateſt evil. 


Some proviſion is indeed inade in the conſtitution of 
things to correct the abuſe of theſe powers. The 
controul and interruption, which paſſions of an oppoſite 

C nature 
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nature give to each other, do in ſome meaſure anſwer 
this purpoſe; they give room for the ſuccours of reaſon 
to come in, and to act with more vigour and ſucceſs. 
But yet the , xeſtleſs purſuits of ambition are frequently 
ſo ſudden and violent in their effects, that whole king- 
dome, one ſhould think, would often be in danger of ut- 
ter extinction without ſupport from him, © who (in the 
« ſtrong language of ſcripture) breaketh in pieces the 
. mighty: who by methods, which may not deſtroy 
the uſe, or diſturb the freedom of r1en's natural fa- 
culties, may ſo bend their views and actions to his pur- 
poſes, as to do every thing, which we are taught he 
*. „ according to the am of his own will. 


We have been alſo forced info a neceſſary war to 
oppoſe the encroachments of that over-bearing power, 
who has for ages paſt ſeized every favourable con- 
juncture to extend her empire: who has long caſt 
a malignant look on this kingdom, as beſt enabled 
by it's ſtrength, and diſpoſed by it's principles, to 
defeat that plan of deſpotiſm, which ſhe has been 
aiming to eſtabliſh : who has therefore uſed unwearied 
application to match that naval force, which is the 
great bulwark of this nation; and make inroads on 
thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions, which are a growing ſource 
of wealth and power to their parent country. 


By 
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By ſome refined arts ſhe has found means to enter 
into connexions with thoſe rival ſtates, who for cen- 
turies paſt have been watching all her ſteps with the 
molt jealous circumſpection, and oppoſing her progreſs 
to that diſproportioned greatneſs, to which ſhe has ſo 
plainly aſpired. By this dangerous confederacy a fierce 
and deſtructive war, which threatens the religion, the 
| liberties, the being of many proteſtant ſtates, has been 
kindled up in the heart of Europe, and has raged 
with unremitting fury. The event of this lies beyond 
the reach of human foreſight. But the danger and 
importance of the conjuncture, call upon us with the 
deepeſt concern and moſt earneſt reſolutions of obe- 
dience to implore his protection, who does according 


to his pleaſure in the army of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth *. | 


Ox of the great inſtruments, which Providence 
has raiſed up to withſtand this unnatural combination 
of power, is that magnanimous prince to whom we 
are allied; whoſe talents are as extraordinary, and 
whoſe achievements have been as memorable, as the 
annals of any age or country have recorded. Great 
efforts have been made by ourſelves : By the bleſſing 
of heaven on the firmneſs and intrepidity of our Sove- 

reign, on the vigour and ſteadineſs of our councils, 
on the reſolution of our fleets and armies, our ſucceſs 

| Sa has 
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has in many inſtances been anſwerable to the juſtice 


of the cauſe, in which we are engaged: and we no 
longer aſk the continuance of this bleſſing from him, 
« whoſe eyes behold the thing that is equal, than we 
mean only to preſerve and to ſecure dur rights againſt 
the attempts of cunning, or the invaſions of violence. 


Ir is impoſſible to apprehend, and may our ap- 
prehenſion never be quickened by too ſenſible an 
experience, what outrage and devaſtation, what miſery 
in all its variety of frightful ſhapes an incenſed enemy 
is capable of bringing, and, to the reproach of the chri- 
ſtian name, has often brought on their fellow-chriſtians. 


O! may we never fo far provoke the indignation of 


God, that he will permit us to fall into the hands of 
| man! may we never ſo far negle& theſe milder 


- warnings, that he will ſee it neceſſary to viſit us with 
the ſevereſt of his chaſtiſements ! that he will ſuffer 
a relentleſs enemy to ravage our country, and make 
this land, now cultivated like Eden, become a barren 
and deſolate * 10 95 


Are we ſtartled at the thoughts of ſo much Aiſtroſ 
but have we then been brought to practiſe thoſe pub- 
lick and private virtues, which are the beſt means to 
prevent it? may we not with reaſon apprehend ſeverer 
marks of his diſpleaſure, if we have obſtinately perſiſted 
in our diſobedience to his falutary laws, and ſtood out 

| againſt 
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againſt all the various incitements, we have had, to 
reformation? 


Lx us then reflect, as this awful occaſion calls 
upon us to do, on the preſent ſtate of our morals: 
and will not ſuch a reflection lead us with the deepeſt 
ſorrow to confeſs our unworthineſs? for if we are 
not ſo far depraved, as the ſplenetic may imagine, 
or the moroſe repreſent us; yet has not the power 
of religion viſibly declined in its influence? if we ſtill 
join in the profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, and ſome- 
times attend the public ſolemnities of worſhip, yet is 
the principle of righteouſneſs, an eſſential part of the 
chriſtian faith, the true end of all worſhip, in gene- 
ral found to reſide in the n or to e our 
manners? 


Wr are apt to value our privilege of being prote- 
ſtants, the manly freedom we enjoy of thinking for 
ourſelves, and worſhipping God in the manner, we 
moſt approve. But do we appear to eſteem it ſo much 
in our conduct, as we affect to do in our expreſſions ? 
Do we not wear it chiefly as a badge of diſtinction, 
which ſerves rather to flatter our vanity, than to go- 
vern our practice? What a reproach muſt it be to us, 
if we be found to ſhew leſs zeal for the ſupport, and 
leſs ſincerity in the obſervance of a pure and reformed 
a N thanothers do of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious one? 


Tre * 
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Tux ſuperficial obſerver may imagine, that, as reli- 
gion is Chiefly placed in a ſpiritual intercourſe between 
man and his Maker, the negle& of it may not pro- 
duce any ill effects on the public welfare; but who- 
ever examines the matter with more attention, will 
ſee a cloſe and inſeparable connexion between religion 


and government; will find, that the power of the 


one is neceſſary to ſecure the peace, and to ſupport 
the authority of the other: and that in proportion, as 


it's impreſſions decay, human appointments will be 
ſure to loſe their force, and to decline in their in- 


fluence. 


TH1s fad truth is too much confirmed by that aban- 
doned proſtitution of conſcience, which is daily made by 
the breach of oaths ; it is too viſible in that impatience 
under all legal reſtraints, that diſregard to the injunc- 
tions of authority, which every-where prevails ; it has 
been too openly ſet to view in thoſe tumultuary pro- 
ceedings, by which ſome not long ago preſumed to re- 


judge the acts, and controul the determinations of pub- 


lic wiſdom. The diſtruſt indeed of an ever-ruling 
power, at whoſe impartial tribunal we all muſt be ac- 
countable, will ſoon looſen the ſtrongeſt engagements, 


under which a man can be laid; as a ſettled diſbelief of 


it will utterly annihilate all the obligations of morality. 
When this want of religious principle is diffuſed fo far, 
as to enter ſtrongly into a national character, it be- 

comes 
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comes an alarming ſymptom of public diſorder. Such 
noxious humours in the political body, in proportion as 
they prevail, muſt affect it's health; and they may 
prevail ſo far, as to endanger it's ſafety. 


An unceaſing purſuit of pleaſure and expenſive diver- 
ſions, an intemperate paſſion for ſhow, luxury and 
play, for whatever may feed our vanity, or amuſe our 
leiſure, or gratify our ſenſes, which have been reckoned 
the unmanly features of the preſent age, have been 
found by the agreeing experience of all ages, hurtful to 
the proſperity of any nation. There is great reaſon to 
hope from the vigour and firmneſs of our government, 
and from the many recent inſtances of Britiſh ſpirit 
and bravery, with which it's orders have been execu- 
ted, that this unpleaſing repreſentation of our country 


has either been aggravated, or that the diſagreeable 
likeneſs is now wearing off. But a little reflection 


will help us to ſee the bad tendency and effect of 
thoſe vices, wherever they ſhall be found to prevail. 


ALL the parts of a community are connected toge- 
ther under different relations, in which each has a par- 
ticular truſt to diſcharge, or a proper character to ſup- 
port; every one is to contribute that ſhare of ſervice, 
which the duties of his ſituation require of him. When 
the ſeveral members of ſociety execute this truſt in a 
proper manner, the well-being of the whole is beſt 
promoted; when any are negligent in their charge, the 
public 
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public will ſuſfer, and the greater that charge is, they 
will ſuffer the more. If this remiſſneſs too much pre- 
vails, the community will ſenſibly feel the ill effects of 
it ; but if it grow general, the public ſtrength will 
ſoon be weakened, and its ſtability endangered. 


WILL not too eager a purſuit of private and ſen. 
ſual gratifications take men's attention from their proper 
ſphere of action, and by degrees unfit them for acting 
properly? will it not debaſe the more manly and con- 
tract the more generous principles of their nature? will 
it not vitiate the diſpoſition, and tend to make all their 
views terminate in the narrow circle of a mean and 
vicious ſelf-love? 


WIII the voluptuary, who gives the reins to his 


paſſions, be kept within the bounds of duty or of pru- 
dence? will he conſider the conſequences of his con- 


duct, how himſelf or others may be affected by them? 
will he to gratiſy any deſires of his own, * from 
abuſing the good faith or credulity of his neighbour, 
from injuring him in the tendereſt part of his property, 
or throwing perhaps a laſting _ over 7 the faireſt 
proſpect of domeſtic happineſs ? 


WIL one of this principle pay more regard to the 
public, than to the private duties of life ? will he not 
rather conſider them as ſo many avocations from his 

main 
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main purpoſe, as ſo many impediments in his way to 
happineſs? — can one, who is under the dominion of 
theſe ſelfiſh paſſions, feel any of thoſe generous ſenti- 
ments, which raiſe and dignify our nature? any of that 
enlarged and active benevolence, which animates and 
oO the lover of his country ? 


As by all habits of indulgence © our wants are I 
multiplied, our deſires will proportionably be excited to 
ſatisfy theſe wants; and they may be excited fo far, as 
to make men break through all the diſtinctions of right 
and wrong, to gratify their importunity. In ſuch a 
diſordered ſtate of things, public virtue will be treated 
as a viſionary notion, national intereſt ſacrificed to pri- 
vate views: the bleſſings of plenty will be changed 
into an artificial ſcarcity, legal proviſions to ſtop theſe 
abuſes will be artfully evaded ; the violation of all laws 
divine and human, which tend to check any of the 
reigning vices, will be countenanced by faſhion and 
protected by numbers; the moſt dangerous ſymptom, 
by which any community can be threatened ! 


Tux chief end therefore of theſe ſevere diſpenſa- 
tions appointed by God, and theſe ſolemn ſeaſons of 
humiliation inſtituted by man, is to correct that levi- 
ty and diſſipation, which is the foundation of ill ha- 
bits; to rouſe men from that indolence and incon- 
fideration, which is ſo dangerous to their virtue; to 


+ bring 
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bring them to a ſober recollection of themſelves, and 
a juſt ſenſe of their dependence upon God, as the 
bel means of diſpoſing them to an uniform and du- 

| tiful obſervance of his . : 


Wiruour this temper of obedience, the moſt 
punctual attendance on the outward offices of reli- 
gion, the ſharpeſt pangs of contrition, the higheſt _ 
flights of devotion, can never recommend us to his 
acceptance. The external garb of ſorrow indeed with- 
out any real concern for our offences, which ſaddens 
the countenance without affecting the heart, muſt be 
eſteemed as mean diſſimulation and impious mockery 


by him, © whois greater than the heart, and knoweth 


all things.” 


Wulrx on this awful occaſion then we bend the 
knee in confeſſion of our demerits, let us remember, 
that the principal aim of this religious act is to hum- 
ple the ſoul, and to ſubdue the paſſions : while we 
devoutly liſt the hand to heaven in acknowledgment 
of God's mercies, let us not forget that better part of 
raiſing our hearts and our affections thither. Let us, 
improved by his diſcipline, uſe the moſt effectual means 
of recovering his favour, by a ſincere return to his 
ſervice, and faithful ſubmiſſion to his authority. By 
uniting in this good reſolution, we ſhall lay the ſureſt 
foundation for publick proſperity, and may enter- 

tertain 
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tertain the beſt grounded hopes of future ſucceſs. 
Then may we reaſonably apply for his mercy, who 
when proper objects offer, is © willing to fave ;” then 
may WC beſt take refuge under his protection, ho 
is the Lord, mighty i in battle.” 


LeT us with one voice addreſs ourſelves to the _ 
throne of grace, to grant us the beſt earneſt of its 
favour, and the ſureſt means of our happineſs, by 
protecting and prolonging the life of our ſovereign ; 
and by inſpiring his royal progeny with the ſame 
fortitude and prudence, with the ſame ſentiments of 
juſtice and humanity, which may perpetuate to theſe 
kingdoms the invaluable bleflings of a mild and 
equitable government. 
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